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CHRONOLOGY 


CHRONOLOGY 


Born  March  2 1 ,  1884  in  New  York  City,  the  son  of  Adolph  Lewisohn 
and  Emma  Cahn  Lewisohn. 

1 900  graduated  Columbia  Grammar  School. 

1904  graduated  Princeton  University. 

1907  graduated  Columbia  Law  School, — Editor,  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view. 

1907-19 10  with  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher  and  Bartlett. 

19 10  joined  his  father's  firm,  Adolph  Lewisohn  &  Sons. 

1 9 1 4- 1 9 1 6  Member  of  Board  of  Parole  of  New  York  City  Reformatory. 

191 5  Member  of  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense. 

1 9 1 7  Treasurer  of  Fusion  Committee  to  re-elect  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchell. 

191 8  married  Margaret  Valentine  Seligman. 

1918-19 1 9  District  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

1918-1931  Treasurer  and  Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Citizens  Union. 

1 9  2 1  Member  of  Economic  Advisory  Commission,  President's  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment. 

1923  Elected  first  President  of  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion (having  been  one  of  its  founders).  Served  as  President  until 
1926,  then  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

1926  Author  oiThe  New  Leadership  in  Industry — (translated  into  French , 
German,  and  Japanese). 

1927  Member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

1928  Director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  continuing  (to  serve  as  a  Director  of  the  Society)  until  his 
death. 

1 928  appointed  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of  Cor- 
rection by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  served  (as  a  member) 
on  this  Commission  for  sixteen  years. 
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I  p  29  Chairman,  Business  Men's  Council  of  the  Federation  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  of  New  York  City. 

1929  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  or- 
ganized that  year.  Later  became  Vice-President,  Chairman  of  the 
Acquisitions  Committee,  and  member  of  the  Auditing  Commit- 
tee. 

ipjo  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  as  Chairman  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  Study  Parole. 

1 9  jo  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  Prison  Administration  and  Construction. 

19  j  j  appointed  by  Governor  Lehman  a  member  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  the  Educational  Problems  of  Penal  Institutions 
for  Youth. 

1934  Member  of  Advisory  Council  to  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security. 

19^4  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc. ,  serving  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

19^5  Employer  Delegate  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  in 
Geneva. 

1936  Chairman  of  the  Motion  Picture  Dispute  Survey  Board,  New 
York  City 

1937  Author  of  book  on  art,  Painters  and  Personality. 

1938  Member  of  the  Distribution  Committee  of  the  New  York  Com- 
munity Trust. 

1938  President,  Miami  Copper  Company;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Tennessee  Corporation;  President,  South  American  Gold  &  Plat- 
inum Company;  President,  General  Development  Company; 
President,  Kerr  Lake  Mines  and  Kerr  Lake  Mining  Company; 
and  President,  Adolph  Lewisohn  &  Sons,  Inc. 

1938  Honorary  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  Stadium  Concerts,  Inc., 
having  helped  to  guide  it  since  its  inception  in  19 18. 

1939  Instigated  White  House  Parole  Conference  which  was  opened 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

1940  Treasurer,  Academy  Political  Science. 
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ip4i  Member,  Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of  The  Museum 

of  Historic  Art  of  Princeton  University. 
ip4i  President,  Castle  Dome  Copper  Co.,  Inc. 
1042  Consultant,  Division  of  Industry  Operations,  War  Production 

Board. 
ip43  Member  of  the  New  York  State  War  Finance  Committee. 
ip45  Author,  Human  Leadership  in  Industry. 
1046  President  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 
I  ^47  Chairman  of  Legislation  Committee  of  the  Youth  Counsel  Bureau. 

1948  Member,  Municipal  Art  Commission. 

1949  President,  Copper  Cities  Mining  Company. 

1 949  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  MetropoHtan  Museum  of  Art. 

Other  Afl&liations:  Trustee,  New  York  Foundation;  Trustee,  Govern- 
ing Committee,  Brooklyn  Museum;  Honorary  Trustee,  Federa- 
tion for  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  in  New  York 
City;  Trustee,  Jewish  Child  Care  Association;  Member  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  of  Administrative  Committee,  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Director,  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Co.; 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York;  Trustee,  National  Probation  and  Parole  Associ- 
ation. 
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TRIBUTE  AT  THE   FUNERAL  SERVICE 

OF 

SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

BY 
DR.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

TEMPLE    EMANU-EL  •  MARCH  19,1951 


M 


-Y  FRIENDS,  we  are  here  this  morning  in  the  fellowship  of  our 
devotion  to  Sam  Lewisohn. 

In  this  eternal  mystery  of  life  and  death,  a  common  tie  of  love,  friend- 
ship and  respect  binds  us  all  in  this  pubhc  occasion.  We  share  what  is 
for  each  of  us  in  differing  ways  a  private  and  personal  loss. 

Family,  intimate  friends,  associates  in  a  variety  of  civic  activities — 
we  all  do  honor  to  the  untarnishable  memory  of  a  man,  — warm,  respon- 
sive, inclusive  and  enlightened  in  his  interests  and  his  loyalties. 

The  triumphs  and  successes  of  individuals  in  our  day  are  acknowl- 
edged on  many  fronts.  Perhaps  the  most  easily  and  widely  accepted 
of  these  triumphs  relate  to  material  advantage  in  a  so-called  acquisitive 
society. 

But  there  is  ever  a  saving  minority  of  those  who  set  their  own  in- 
dividual goals  and  are  controlled  by  some  inner  urge  of  unique  crea- 
tivity. 

Of  these  Sam  Lewisohn  was  conspicuously  one.  To  apply  to  him- 
self a  word  he  was  fond  of  using  in  a  discriminating  way  of  certain 
others,  he  was  an  "original." 

The  mold  in  which  his  life  was  cast  was  different  and  special.  He 
took  his  cue  for  the  great  diversity  of  his  interests  and  labors  from  no 
man.  For  he  saw  freshly,  withstood  any  conforming  for  the  sake  of  con- 
formity, had  the  deep  integrity  to  hold  to  his  unique  demands  upon 
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himself.  Driven  always  by  an  active,  inquiring,  wide-ranging  mind, 
combining  acute  penetration  with  kindliness  of  judgment,  his  grasp 
and  his  perspective  upon  the  social  and  personal  tensions  of  our  time 
were  as  distinctive  as  they  were  incisive.  But  unlike  some,  his  grasp  led 
him  on  to  participate  in  constructive  action  upon  the  numerous  claims 
for  help  to  which  he  felt  compelled  to  attend. 

As  there  was  breadth  of  attack,  so  there  was  in  outstanding  measure 
a  magnanimity  of  spirit,  a  bigness  of  mental  and  moral  stature,  which 
tolerated  no  pettiness  or  triviality,  no  pretence,  no  pompousness  about 
place  or  power.  Sam  always  searched  keenly  for  the  core  of  any  prob- 
lem and  for  the  human  concerns  which  are  always  at  that  core.  His  ca- 
pacity to  see  straight  and  to  see  deeply  into  persons  and  into  conten- 
tious issues  was  acute  to  the  point  of  being  often  uncanny.  Yet  his  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  always  enabled  him  to  use  his  insights  for  helpful  and 
kindly  ends. 

In  the  field  of  management,  Sam  saw  and  labored  a  generation  ahead 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  conduct  of  many  a  corporation, 
they  are  but  now  beginning  to  catch  up  with  his  outlook  and  with  poli- 
cies he  employed.  His  writings  in  this  field  were  a  nationally  felt  edu- 
cational force. 

In  the  field  of  the  arts,  his  sensitivity,  his  resistance  to  the  vogue  of 
the  moment,  his  response  to  the  artist's  deep  intention, — these  were 
truly  extraordinary.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege,  as  I  have,  of 
walking  about  among  his  pictures  and  hearing  his  revealing  comments 
on  the  reasons  for  their  beauty,  realized  that  he  could  and  did  open  the 
eyes  of  the  aesthetically  bhnd,  both  personally  and  through  his  discern- 
ing writings.  I  am  sure  there  was  an  almost  tortured  element  in  Sam's 
soul,  as  he  felt  so  keenly  the  contrast  between  the  created  beauty  of 
the  artist  and  the  ugliness  of  so  much  in  life. 

In  the  various  fields  of  public  affairs,  including  especially  the  prison 
field,  it  is  again  true  that  Sam's  bigness  of  spirit,  his  devotion  to  jus- 
tice and  fair  play,  his  concern  for  the  unadjusted  individual, — all  com- 
bined to  make  his  contributions  to  prison  education,  and  to  strength- 
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ened  parole  procedures,  a  wise  and  beneficient  service,  in  rendering 
which  he  was  years  ahead  of  accepted  practice. 

Sam  Lewisohn  was  in  one  sense  known  by  hundreds.  In  a  more  in- 
timate sense,  he  could  be  most  fully  appreciated  only  by  that  smaller 
circle  who  were  his  personal  friends.  For  it  was  they  who  experienced 
the  warmth, — indeed,  the  tenderness  which  is  the  mark  of  unashamed 
virihty  tempered  by  loving  kindness.  All  who  were  privileged  to  come 
close  to  him  as  a  person,  in  his  home,  over  the  years  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  life  and  tragedy,  must  feel  compelled  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
to  give  tribute  at  the  altar  of  friendship,  even  though  reticence  pre- 
vents further  elaboration. 

Have  I  suggested  a  many-sided,  perceptive,  richly  endowed  per- 
sonality? Have  I  conveyed  something  of  the  moral  triumph  of  this 
steadfast  career? 

The  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him  that  the  world  might  stand  up 
and  proudly  say — "This  was  a  man,  we  will  not  see  his  like  again." 
All  the  world  may  take  heart  that  a  man  of  Sam's  stature  has  walked 
among  us. 

Those  to  whom  he  is  near  and  dear  have  every  right  to  take  com- 
fort over  the  ensuing  years  that  they  have  shared  the  love  of  a  good 
man  and  of  a  greatly  gifted  servant  of  mankind. 


EDITORIALS 

AND 

PRESS    COMMENTS 


SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

NEW   YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE   •  MARCH    i6,  1951 


X  O  define  a  philanthropist  as  "a  man  friendly  to  man, "  is  to  describe 
completely  the  life  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  lived  both  as  himself  and  his 
father's  son.  Philanthropy  often  follows  narrow  roads  of  a  rich  man's 
choosing,  but  Mr.  Lewisohn' s  friendship  for  men  covered  wide  routes 
and  embraced  many  interests.  He  was  a  large-scale  employer  of  labor, 
but  he  early  recognized  that  the  thousands  who  worked  for  him  were 
more  than  units  on  a  pay  roll  or  digits  in  a  graph.  The  study  and  the 
application  of  industrial  relations  became  a  dominant  mterest  in  his  life, 
and  he  wrote  in  1926  a  book  which  pioneered  in  its  outline  of  a  new 
relationship  between  labor  and  management.  Following  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  Mr.  Lewisohn  was  active  in  every  part  of  prison  reform.  He 
worked  earnestly  and  understandingly  for  those  whom  he  called  "mis- 
guided adventurers,"  men  who  arrived  behind  prison  walls  and  needed 
guidance  after  they  got  there. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  once  said  that  his  parents  had  brought  him  up  "with 
the  Muses."  He  carried  into  the  arts  this  inheritance,  joined  to  fine 
natural  tastes.  In  music  the  Lewisohn  name  is  a  Manhattan  legend;  a 
true  music  lover,  he  saw  music  as  "not  an  escape, ' '  but  a '  constant  re- 
newal of  the  spirit. ' '  He  wrote  on  painting,  and  museums  knew  him 
as  collector,  trustee  and  patron.  A  letter  printed  on  this  page  today — 
written  by  him  a  few  days  before  his  death — exhibits  his  enthusiasm 
for  individual  genius  in  American  art  and  his  joy  that  such  genius  can 
be  rescued  from  obscurity,  preserved  and  kept  accessible  to  the  art- 
loving  public. 

In  the  arts,  in  civic  interests,  in  economics  and  industry,  Mr.  Lew- 
isohn stayed  a  friend  to  man  in  almost  every  expression  of  mankind's 
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life  in  a  complex  civilization.  It  has  been  said  by  a  poet  that  although 
no  star  dwindles  when  a  good  man  dies,  there  is  a  loss  from  all  the 
world  of  light.  It  is  a  truth  that  can  be  remembered  in  Sam  A.  Lew- 
isohn's  death. 


24 


SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

THE    NEW  YORK  TIMES    •   MARCH   15.  1951 


Wi 


ITH  the  death  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  the  city,  state  and  nation  have 
lost  a  humane,  useful  citizen.  Throughout  his  life  he  thought  more 
of  his  fellow-men  than  he  did  of  himself.  He  constantly  extended  a 
friendly  hand  to  those  in  need,  and  was  ever  ready  to  accept  public 
responsibilities,  despite  the  pressure  of  his  many  interests. 

The  son  of  a  distinguished  father,  he  carried  on  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury a  range  of  activities  unbelievably  broad.  He  was  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  a  financier,  a  philanthropist,  a  humanitarian,  a  penologist,  an  art 
collector  and  an  author.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  civic  afiairs  and 
was  not  bound  by  political  party  lines. 

The  state' s  prison  policy  bears  the  imprint  of  his  thinking.  In  i  p  2  8 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  appointed  him  to  the  State  Committee  of 
Correction.  Two  years  later,  in  his  report  as  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Lewisohn  recommended  creating  a  Board  of  Pardon  and 
Parole.  Thus  the  state  established  a  new  prison  poHcy  which  substi- 
tuted individual  for  mass  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  He  served  as  head 
of  the  American  Prison  Association  for  many  years. 

But  there  were  other  facets  in  his  many-sided  career.  President 
Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  called  upon  him  to  aid  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  in  developing  a  program  for  the  unemployed  and  the 
aged.  Civic  leaders,  whether  city  or  state,  found  in  Mr.  Lewisohn  a 
ready  and  helpful  friend.  He  found  time  to  sponsor  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Stadium  Concerts  and  served  as 
a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

All  who  knew  him  were  charmed  by  his  warm  friendliness,  his  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  his  broad  approach  to  all  problems.  His 
sound  counsel  will  be  sorely  missed  in  many  quarters. 
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SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 
AND  HIS  LEGACY  TO  ART 

AS  MAN  AND  AS  COLLECTOR  HE  GAVE 
ENTHUSIASM  AND  UNDERSTANDING 

BY 

ALINE  B.  LOUCHHEIM 

THE   NEW  YORK  TIMES   •  MARCH  25,  1951 


B 


'Y  virtue  of  the  late  Sam  A.  Lewisohn's  will,  some  of  the  great 
classics  of  modern  art  from  his  internationally  famous  collection  will 
enter  our  museums.  To  the  Metropolitan,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee, 
will  go  the  large  Rousseau,  Seurat's  "Grande  Jatte,"  Gauguin's  "la 
Orana  Maria,' '  Renoir's  "In  the  Meadow,' '  Cezanne's '  'Still-Life  with 
Geraniums,"  Maurice  Sterne's  "Winding  Path"  and  Van  Gogh's 
"L'Arlesienne."  To  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  of  which  he  was  a 
vice-president  and  trustee,  are  bequeathed  Rouault's  "Three  Judges," 
Picasso's  "Clown"  and  Shahn's  "Violin  Player."  To  the  National 
Gallery  go  Ryder's  "Mending  the  Harness,"  Renoir's  "Boatmen  of 
Chatou"  and  Gauguin's  "Bathers."  City  College,  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum and  Princeton  also  received  bequests.  The  other  art  will  remain 
with  his  wife,  Margaret,  whose  appreciation  of  the  collection  pleased 
him.  The  paintings  were  characteristically  given  on  grounds  of  rele- 
vancy, with  no  "memorial  for  me"  idea. 

But  the  legacy  Sam  Lewisohn  leaves  to  the  lovers  of  art  who  so 
sincerely  mourn  him  is  not  just  these  masterpieces.  Its  dual  nature  is 
better  described  by  the  title  of  his  own  well-read  book.  Painters  and 
Personality.  For  it  was  the  man  as  much  as  what  he  owned  which  is  the 
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great  gift.  Sam  Lewisohn  loved  paintings — ardently  and  deeply — 
and  he  was  as  generous  about  sharing  the  enthusiasm  and  passion  of 
his  response  as  he  was  in  lending  the  works  which  inspired  it. 

His  own  love  was  so  radiant  and  overflowing  that  it  transfigured 
those  who  entered  its  aura.  Not  only  by  his  writings  but  also  by  his 
presence  he  uniquely  helped  people  overcome  their  awe  of  art,  remove 
the  cataracts  of  preconceptions,  prejudice  and  fads,  and  learn  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy. 

In  trying  to  recall  the  first  impact  of  impressionism  on  America,  he 
wrote:  "Can  one  quite  repeat  the  thrill  of  one's  adolescent  debauches 
at  'Tristan  and  Isolde'?"  But  for  him  it  was  a  mature,  not  an  adoles- 
cent, rapture  for  art  which  grew  with  the  years.  He  gave  art  humility 
and  patience  and — highest  compHment  of  all — he  always  rejected  the 
second-rate.  He  recognized,  admitted  and  weeded  out  his  "mistakes, 
his  infrequent  negations  of  his  own  superb  integrity  and  standards. 

He  would  sit  for  hours  with  the  paintings,  visually  reading  them, 
crystalhzing  his  reaction  into  a  phrase,  jotting  it  down  in  an  ever-handy 
notebook.  Then  he  would  offer  it  to  you — irresistibly,  like  a  small  boy 
(much  of  his  charm  was  a  boyish  merriment  and  deviltry  and  zest  for 
life) ,  testing  it,  trying  it  out.  His  understanding  deepened.  For  instance, 
he  first  liked  the  Seurat  for  its  vivacity;  later  he  saw  its  merit  in  "a  com- 
bination of  vivacity  and  order. 

When  Sam  Lewisohn  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1 904,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  made  his  first  purchase — a  Seurat  drawing.  His  father, 
Adolph,  had  been  collecting  since  1 885 — Barbizon  School  mostly,  but 
also  Monets  and  Renoir's  "Young  Girls  at  the  Piano."  Sam  grew  in- 
tensely interested,  looking  for  years  before  he  started  avid  reading. 
The  John  Quinn  show  of  1 9 1 1  fascinated  both  and  set  them  to  pioneer 
collecting.  The  Armory  Show  (from  which  Sam  bought  a  Monticelli, 
an  artist  he  continued  to  like  and  predict  would  return  to  fashion),  the 
guidance  of  Stephan  Bourgeois  and  Marie  Sterner,  and  the  fact  of  mov- 
ing in  1917  to  the  big  house  at  881  Fifth  Avenue  were  all  stimulants. 
Anything  under  $3,000  each  could  choose  independently;  over  that 
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amount  agreement  was  required.  But  Adolph  came  more  and  more  to 
trust  Sam's  taste. 

Cezanne's  "Uncle  Dominic" in  i  ^  14,  his  more  difficult ' 'L'Estaque" 
in  19 18,  Gauguin's  "la  Orana  Maria"  and  Seurat's  last  sketch  for  the 
"Grand  Jatte' '  (for  $6, 200)  in  1 9 1 9,  Manet  and  two  Renoirs  in  1920, 
and  an  early  Degas  in  1922,  the  Van  Gogh  in  1926: — these  were  ex- 
traordinary evidences  of  advanced  taste  and  knowing,  selective  eyes. 
Both  Lewisohns  told  amusing  tales  of  their  friends'  disgust.  Such  re- 
marks as,  "Ugh!  That  Gauguin!  Do  Tahitians  really  have  such  big 
feet? ' '  plagued  them.  A  Beaux- Arts  big-shot  architect  told  Sam, '  1  can 
forgive  your  Renoirs,  but  not  your  Cezannes. "  Scorn  sent  a  beloved 
little  Kuniyoshi,  bought  in  1907,  with  a  "cow  with  a  delightfully  tri- 
angular rump,"  to  hang  surreptitiously  behind  a  bathroom  door. 

They  waited  for  what  they  thought  was  the  best.  For  instance,  he 
turned  down  other  Cezanne  still-lifes  to  wait  for  this  one  which  Mme. 
Monet  owned. 

He  liked  paintings  with  strong  human  appeal,  where  the  artist's 
personahty  shone  through  and  where  paint  quahty  and  color  were  rich. 
But  the  range  was  broad,  elastic  and  alert.  In  their  pre-famous  days  he 
chose  such  Americans  as  Bellows  (in  191 5),  Ryder  (in  19 17),  Sterne, 
Maclver,  Jack  Levine,  Kantor,  Ruben  Tam.  "Who  knows, "  he  would 
ask,  pointing  to  a  youngster,  "if  this  is  the  Matisse  of  the  future?" 
His  patronage  was  a  direct  boon  to  unknowns — and  so  was  his  friend- 
ship. He  rated  artists  above  many  V.I.P.s  and  welcomed  them  in  his 
home  together. 

He  believed  his  high  standards  applied  equally  to  museum  pur- 
chases, but  thought  the  latter  should  have  a  broader  taste  than  that 
allowed  a  private  collector.  Though  he  questioned  what  he  called '  'un- 
human' '  advance-guard  abstraction,  he  sought  earnestly  to  find  its  merit 
and  was  one  of  the  Modern  Museum  trustees  most  apt  to  encourage 
acquisitions  of  progressive  art.  He  was  a  shot-in-the-arm  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan in  its  American  program.  This  became  "his  baby,"  and  he 
worked  indefatigably,  climbing  studio  steps  and  scanning  galleries.  It 
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was  his  single-handed  perseverance  which  recently  brought  the  Gel- 
latly  collection  of  Ryders  out  of  dusty  obscurity  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  He  will  be  irreplaceable  in  the  museum  world. 

When  the  Lewisohns  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara  last  month,  Sam  took 
the  '  'ugly  things' '  off  the  hotel  walls  and  replaced  them  with  adequate 
color  reproductions.  But  the  day  before  he  died,  "hungry  for  pic- 
tures," he  went  to  see  the  collection  of  their  old  friend,  Edward  G. 
Robinson.  His  excitement  was  rekindled.  He  especially  hked  Cezanne's 
"Black  Clock"  ("like  Vermeer")  and  Renoir's  "Bather."  Best  of  all, 
he  liked  Rouault's  "Clown."  After  long  contemplation,  he  said,  "I 
think  this  is  the  greatest  picture  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  has  all 
the  tragedy  of  our  time  plus  a  religious  quality.  It  should  be  renamed 
'Everyman,' "  Driving  home  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Painting  does  give 
me  a  wonderful  release,  a  real  sense  of  man  and  beauty.  We  must  go 
to  Europe  again  and  spend  lots  of  time  looking." 

Even  when  the  paintings  of  his  collection  hang  on  museum  walls, 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  will  ever  see  them  without  feeling  the  glow 
of  Sam  Lewisohn's  presence  or  sensing  somehow  that  he  is  still  being 
warmed  by  watching  our  pleasure.  This  was  an  art  collector,  this  an 
amateur  (in  the  real  sense)  who  needs  no  formal  gilt-inscribed  monu- 
ment to  remind  us  of  him  or  his  achievements.  Of  all  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  many  activities — law,  labor  and  management,  social  secur- 
ity, penology,  music — perhaps  those  who  met  him  in  the  area  of  art 
knew  him  best.  For  art  was  closest  to  his  heart. 
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SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

MARCH   I  J,  195  I 

IN  MEMORIAM 

THE   PRISON  WORLD   •   MARCH-APRIL   1951 


A= 


.S  a  financier,  philanthropist,  patron  of  music  and  art,  penologist, 
author  and  humanitarian,  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  son  of  a  distinguished 
father,  carved  out  many  careers  during  an  active  life.  Continuing  the 
interest  of  his  father,  Adolph,  in  the  field  of  correction  embracing  pro- 
bation, reformatories,  prisons,  parole  and  crime  prevention,  Mr.  Lew- 
isohn helped  substantially  to  make  the  family  name  synonymous  with 
progressive  achievement.  His  intense  interest  and  the  zealousness  of  his 
labors  reflected  a  determination  to  have  something  more  than  his  name 
identified  with  an  official  post  or  a  particular  project.  He  joined  with 
his  father  in  combating  the  lease  and  contract  prison  labor  systems,  re- 
sulting finally  in  1 929  in  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Hawes-Cooper 
bill.  This  keystone  legislation  ehminated  the  practice  of  exploiting  the 
labor  of  prisoners  for  private  gain.  This  alone  is  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment in  which  both  father  and  son  gave  hberally  of  their  means,  time, 
and  labor  towards  fulfillment. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  City  Re- 
formatory, Mr.  Lewisohn  had  his  initial  experience  with  the  important 
subject  of  parole.  In  1927,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York 
named  him  a  member  of  the  State  Commission  of  Correction  and  he 
served,  with  distinction,  for  many  years.  Called  upon  by  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1 9  jo  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the  inadequate 
and  scandalous  parole  situation  in  New  York  State,  he  was  well  pre- 
pared to  lead  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  that  brought  forth  a  plan 
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resulting  in  the  present  well  organized  and  administered  parole  system 
in  this  state. 

Following  the  riots  at  Clinton  and  Auburn  Prisons  in  1 9  29,  the  Leg- 
islature authorized  the  appomtment  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate 
Prison  Administration  and  Construction,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
"Lewisohn  Commission.' '  Mr.  Lewisohn  served  as  chairman,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  the  commission's  existence  there  resulted  marked 
progress  in  the  renovation  of  old  prisons  and  construction  of  a  new 
institution  at  Wallkill  denoting  many  departures  from  the  conventional 
type.  The  establishment  of  a  division  of  education  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction,  and  the  broad  re-direction  of  the  prison  program 
from  emphasis  mainly  on  the  punitive  to  that  of  rehabihtation  also  re- 
sulted from  the  commission's  effort.  It  is  agreed  that  this  commission 
made  a  marked  turning  point  toward  progress.  He  likewise  was  inter- 
ested in  probation  and  in  attempts  to  give  guidance  to  youthful  offend- 
ers in  their  readjustment  in  the  community.  He  joined  whole-heartedly 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  in  support  of  the  Central  Harlem  Street  Club 
Project. 

He  impressed  President  Roosevelt  with  the  desirabihty  of  holding 
a  national  conference  on  parole.  Held  at  the  national  Capitol  in  April, 
1939,  the  conference  was  participated  in  by  outstanding  jurists  and 
civic  and  correctional  leaders.  There  resulted  the  writing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  Principles  of  Parole  which  will  serve  as  a  world-wide 
guide  for  years  to  come. 

During  his  sixty-six  years,  regardless  of  heavy  responsibilities  in 
business,  Mr.  Lewisohn  found  time  to  think  and  to  act  in  behalf  of  his 
fellow  men,  not  only  in  the  fields  of  labor  and  management  but  also 
for  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  wayside  and  whom  he  characterized  as 
"misguided  adventurers."  He  was  a  reahst  and  never  permitted  him- 
self to  be  swayed  by  sentimental  trends,  keeping  the  public  welfare 
foremost  in  mind. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Lewisohn  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  busi- 
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nessman  to  be  elected  president  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 
His  untimely  passing  deprives  his  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  cor- 
rectional field,  together  with  those  who  are  in  prison,  of  one  whose  in- 
terests and  labors  cannot  be  replaced. 
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SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

MANAGEMENT  NEWS  •  MARCH   jo,  1951 


OAM  A.  LEWISOHN,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
elected  President  of  the  American  Management  Association,  died 
March  i  j  of  a  heart  attack  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cahfornia.  A  resident  of 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Lewisohn  had  gone  to  Cahfornia  for  a  rest  on  the 
advice  of  his  physicians. 

Mr.  Lewisohn,  President  of  the  Miami  Copper  Company,  was  known 
not  only  as  a  financier  and  an  industrialist  but  as  a  philanthropist,  a 
patron  of  music  and  art,  a  penologist,  and  a  humanitarian.  To  AMA 
members  he  was  known  particularly  as  a  business  thinker  devoted  to 
improving  employer-employee  relations. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  became  president  of  AMA  in  1925,  and  held  the 
post  until  1926,  when  he  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Board,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  ten  years.  His  interest  in  AMA  activities  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  and  articles 
dealing  with  such  diverse  subjects  as  painting  and  business  manage- 
ment, among  them  Human  Leadership  in  Industry:  The  Challenge  of  Tomor- 
row, which  was  published  in  1 945 .  His  philosophy  of  human  relations 
was  expressed  in  a  paper  given  at  the  AMA  Personnel  Conference  in 
1944,  and  pubhshed  in  AMA  Personnel  Series  y^:  "The  initiative  and 
responsibility  rest  with  management,  and  it  cannot  over-delegate  these 
relations.  No  automatic  arrangements  will  meet  the  situation.  Person- 
nel departments  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  sort  of  hmb  of  the 
management — an  extension  of  the  management  itself.  The  manager — 
the  chief  executive — must  constantly  make  clear  that  he  is  in  contact 
and  maintains  an  intimate  relation  with  his  employees.  He  must  give 
each  employee  a  feeling  he  belongs  to  an  organic  entity. " 
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SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

1884— I95I 
THE  SURVEY   •   APRIL   1951 


W. 


HEN  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  died  suddenly  during  a  California  vaca- 
tion last  month,  New  York  State  and  City  lost  a  distinguished  citizen, 
and  The  Survey  a  friend  of  many  years  standing.  A  leading  industrialist 
and  financier,  Mr.  Lewisohn  carried  on  his  father's  tradition  of  philan- 
thropic gi™g  and  support  of  the  arts.  He  also  made  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  and  industrial  fields. 

It  was  Mr.  Lewisohn  who  in  19  jo  as  chairman  of  a  special  commit- 
tee presented  a  report  to  the  then  Governor  Franklin  Roosevelt  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  prison  pohcy,  defined  by  the  Lewisohn 
Commission  as '  'the  replacement  of  mass  treatment  and  routine  organ- 
ization by  a  system  of  constant  personal  study,  individual  treatment 
and  training  of  every  prisoner. ' '  For  sixteen  years  Mr.  Lewisohn  was 
president  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 

An  early  advocate  of  unemployment  insurance,  he  was  named  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1934  to  aid  the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity in  developing  a  federal  program  of  social  insurance. 

In  his  own  far  flung  business  interests,  and  in  the  American  Man- 
agement Association  which  he  headed  for  many  years,  Mr.  Lewisohn 
worked  for  better  industrial  relations.  His  book.  Human  Leadership  in 
Industry:  The  Challenge  of  Tomorrow,  pubhshed  in  1 945,  he  called  "a  chal- 
lenge, a  warning  and  a  guide  to  executive  leaders  to  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility which  is  theirs  for  improved  human  relations  in  industry." 
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SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

EXCERPT  TRANSLATED   FROM 

BEAUX-ARTS   JOURNAL  DES   ARTS  •  PARIS 

MARCH  }o,  1951 


OAM  A.  LEWISOHN  as  a  collector  has  continued  the  brilliant 
tradition  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  Adolph  Lewisohn.  De- 
spite his  numerous  financial  and  philanthropic  activities,  Sam  Lewisohn 
all  his  hfe  long  had  shown  an  incessant  interest  for  all  that  concerned 
the  world  of  the  arts.  His  personal  tastes  were  particularly  attracted 
towards  the  Impressionists,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  follow- 
ing closely  contemporary  currents  especially  in  the  realm  of  American 
painting. 

He  was  more  than  an  enlightened  collector.  All  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  intimately  can  testify  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  immense  joy  which  he  experienced  in  discussing  art  before  the 
masterpieces  which  filled  his  residence  in  New  York. 

This  particular  residence  in  73  rd  Street,  which  one  could  easily 
term  a  "museum,"  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  of  visitors  arriving  from 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  abroad:  indeed,  thanks  to  the 
ever-open  doors  of  these  hospitable  hosts,  the  Lewisohn  Collection  was 
admired  annually  by  more  than  3,000  art  amateurs. 

Sam  Lewisohn  was  the  author  among  others  of  a  book  entitled 
Painters  and  Personality  in  1937  and  reprinted  in  1948  and  has  written 
numerous  art  articles.  He  was  a  man  endowed  with  a  remarkable  en- 
ergy, of  a  vast  general  culture,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  by  work  in  the  fields  of  law  and  public  education. 
He  worked  actively  in  his  numerous  financial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, but  he  found  the  necessary  time  to  devote  himself  actively  and 
efficaciously  to  duties  such  as  trustee  of  numerous  public  institutions 
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and  museums  such  as  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  many  others,  and  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  his  name  is  also  familiar  to  all  music  lovers:  he  was  an 
Honorary  President  of  a  unique  institution  in  its  field — the  famous 
Lewisohn  Stadium — created  by  his  father  where,  in  the  middle  of  New 
York,  under  the  open  sky  during  five  weeks  of  each  year,  20,000  people 
could  applaud  every  evening  presentations  of  the  most  famous  sym- 
phonic concerts  as  well  as  the  outstandmg  musical  and  ballet  per- 
formers. 

With  Sam  Lewisohn  a  great  collector  disappears — a  true  lover  and 
benefactor  of  the  arts,  a  philanthropist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  a  humanitarian. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


TENNESSEE   CORPORATION 

The  Boards  of  Directors  of  Tennessee  Corporation, 
Miami  Copper  Company  and  South  American  Gold 
&  Platinum  Company  wish  to  record  their  profound 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  passing,  on  March  i  j ,  1 95 1 ,  of 

SAM  A.LEWISOHN 


A, 


lLWAYS  mindful  of  the  best  interests  of  stockholders,  directors, 
his  other  associates  and  employees,  and  willing  to  give  unstintingly  of 
his  time  in  their  behalf,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  connected  with  this 
organization  by  his  friendly,  human  quahties,  and  earned  our  respect 
by  his  resourcefulness  and  sound  judgment.  We  shall  miss  his  wise 
counsel  and  stimulating  personaht). 

In  addition  to  his  business  activities,  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  fields  of  management,  labor  relations,  prison 
reform  and  child  care.  He  is  deserving  of  praise  for  his  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  art  appreciation  through  extensive  writ- 
ings on  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  making  available  many  works  of  art 
from  his  own  collections. 

Sam  A.  Lewisohn  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity.  Charitable  and 
civic-minded,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  welfare  of  his  City,  State 
and  Nation,  and  his  many  benefactions,  both  private  and  public,  will 
make  his  name  long  remembered  and  will  be  an  incentive  to  those  who 
follow. 
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CABINET  OF  CLASS  OF  1904 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

SAM  A.  LEWISOHN  1904 

OAM  LEWISOHN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Class  of  1904,  died  while  on  a  visit  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
on  March  13,1951,  after  an  illness  of  about  a  year. 

He  was  a  loyal  Princetonian  and  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Class 
continuously  from  19 19  until  his  death. 

As  an  undergraduate  Sam  showed  a  wide  variety  of  interests  in  ex- 
tra curricular  activities.  He  was  an  aggressive  member  of  the  freshman 
football  squad  and  displayed  promising  talents  in  Triangle  Club  per- 
formances. 

Sam's  magnanimity  of  spirit  and  his  mental  and  moral  stature  quali- 
fied him  for  and  attracted  him  to  many  fields  of  activity  in  which  he 
displayed  high  qualities  of  efficiency,  humanity  and  tolerance. 

In  the  field  of  management  his  foresight  carried  him  far  ahead  of 
his  contemporaries  in  his  study  and  writings  in  connection  with  labor 
management  relations. 

In  the  field  of  art  his  patience  and  sensitivity  to  detail  permitted  him 
to  delve  deeply  into  the  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  the  great 
masters  and  to  contribute  many  discerning  and  stirring  writings. 

His  activities  in  public  afiairs,  especially  prison  management,  dis- 
played a  magnanimous  spirit,  devotion  to  justice  and  fair  play  and  a 
keen  human  understanding  of  the  unadjusted  individual. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Sam's  family  who  have  every 
right,  as  we  do,  to  take  comfort  in  their  devotion  to  a  gifted  servant 
of  mankind. 

FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  1904 

WILLIAM  A.  BOURS  ROBERT  E.  RINEHART 

JOHN  J.  HEARD  JOSEPH  R.  TRUESDALE 

GEORGE  A.  VONDERMUHLL 
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EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

held  on  April  nineteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  following 

MEMORIAL  MINUTE 

on  the  death  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote : 


OAM  a.  LEWISOHN  a  Director  of  this  Society,  died  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cahfornia,  on  March  i  j,  195 1 ,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

He  was  elected  to  membership  in  this  Board  of  Directors  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1928,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
seventeen  years  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Retirement  and 
Employes'  Insurance  for  nineteen  years.  The  Directors  of  this  Society 
wish  to  record  this  expression  of  the  deep  sense  of  loss  they  feel  in  the 
passing  of  such  a  distinguished  colleague  and  one  whose  life  had  been 
so  rich  in  achievement. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Lewisohn  had  been  known  not  only  as  a  suc- 
cessful financier  and  industrialist,  but  also  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  hu- 
manitarian, an  author  and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Born  in  New  York 
City  on  March  21,1 884,  he  was  graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1 904  and  received  his  law  degree  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1 907. 
His  career  as  a  lawyer  began  in  the  law  offices  of  Simpson, Thacher  & 
Bartlett  where  he  was  associated  with  Dwight  Morrow,  but  after  a  few 
years  he  abandoned  that  profession  to  enter  the  Stock  Exchange  firm 
of  his  father,  Adolph  Lewisohn.  He  subsequently  became  a  partner  in 
the  investment  banking  house  of  Lewisohn  &  Co. ,  president  of  the 
Miami  Copper  Corporation  and  of  the  South  American  Gold  &  Plati- 
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num  Company  and  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Tennessee  Cor- 
poration. 

While  engaged  in  the  industrial  field  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  labor  relations  and  wrote  two  books  on  this  subject,  The  New  Leader- 
ship in  Industry  in  1926,  and  Human  Leadership  in  Industry  in  1945.  He 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Management  Association  and 
was  its  first  president.  In  1947  he  retired  from  the  investment  world 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  expanding  industrial  and  civic  in- 
terests. 

His  activities  were  extraordinarily  varied.  Success  came  to  him  in 
the  financial  and  business  worlds  and  he  early  gained  prominence  also 
in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  Years  ago  he  developed  an  intense  inter- 
est in  criminology  and  progressive  penology  as  a  result  of  which  he 
became  identified  with  many  organizations  concerned  with  improve- 
ments and  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  and  State  prison 
systems.  In  1 930  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appointed  him  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  organize  a  parole  system  for  New  York  State: 
the  present  parole  system  is  based  upon  the  report  of  that  committee. 
One  of  the  reforms  which  resulted  from  his  pioneering  efforts  was  the 
estabhshment  of  a  system  of  employment  in  the  prisons  which  made 
it  possible  for  prisoners  to  earn  wages.  He  served  for  sixteen  years  as 
president  of  the  American  Prison  Association,  and  was  the  only  busi- 
ness man  ever  elected  to  that  office.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
director  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.  and  the  Youth  Counsel  Bu- 
reau, Inc. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. In  1934  he  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  assist  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  in  formulating  a  program  for  unem- 
ployment insurance,  old  age  security  and  health  care.  As  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  he  helped  frame  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  become  deeply  absorbed  in  the  finer 
aspects  of  culture  because  his  family's  interest  in  the  fields  of  art,  edu- 
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cation  and  music  had  been  traditional.  He  became  a  well  known  con- 
noisseur of  painting,  and  as  a  discriminating  collector  in  this  field  he 
added  to  the  fame  of  his  family.  The  unique  character  of  his  contribu- 
tion in  the  field  of  painting  is  well  illustrated  by  his  book,  Painters  and 
Personality,  a  rare  compound  of  charm,  discrimination  and  common 
sense.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  vice-presi- 
dent and  a  trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  a  trustee  and  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission. 

His  love  of  good  music  was  inherited  from  his  father  who  had 
founded  and  donated  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  where  every  summer 
since  i^i8  symphonic  concerts  by  the  world's  greatest  artists  have 
been  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  For  several  years 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  concerts  and  in  1 9  3  8,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  became  honorary  chairman  of  this  remarkable  project.  He  was  an 
honorary  trustee  of  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropic Societies  in  New  York  and  a  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Child  Care 
Association.  His  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  generally  was  evi- 
denced by  his  support  of  literally  countless  other  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. 

All  of  us  know  of  his  invaluable  contributions  of  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment to  the  work  of  The  Equitable.  Those  of  us  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  him  are  especially  saddened,  for  most  of  all  we  shall  miss 
his  understanding  companionship.  Quiet  and  unassuming,  his  kindli- 
ness and  his  constant  desire  to  be  helpful  were  ever  apparent,  and  we 
shall  always  greatly  miss  not  only  his  helpful  advice  but,  even  more, 
the  quality  of  his  enriching  personal  friendship. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  we  extend  to  all  the  members  of  his  be- 
reaved family. 

MARCELLUS  HARTLY  DODGE 
NICHOLAS  KELLEY 
JOHN  LORD  O'BRIAN 

Memorial  Committee 
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Whereupon,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  this  Memorial  Minute  on  the  death  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn 
be  inscribed  in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  that  an  engrossed  copy  thereof  be  prepared  and  sent  to  his 
family,  and  that,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  this  meeting 
stand  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
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JEWISH  CHILD  CARE  ASSOCIATION 

MARCH  20,  195  I 


Tp 


HE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  of  the  Jewish  Child  Care  Asso- 
ciation has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  members  of 
oldest  standing,  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished, 
constructive  and  faithful  friends. 

In  addition  to  his  faithful  service  as  a  Trustee,  he  accepted  appoint- 
ments on  important  committees,  and  there  was  no  field  of  the  Jewish 
Child  Care  Association's  activities  in  which  he  was  not  always  ready 
to  give  of  himself  and  make  available  to  us  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence, judgment  and  instinct  for  service  to  the  children  and  the  com- 
munity. 

One  can  truly  say  that  Sam  Lewisohn  exemphfied  in  his  every  day 
conduct  the  noble  traditions  which  he  inherited  and  that  he  made  them 
a  part  of  his  active  hfe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  his  unique  and 
outstanding  qualities,  because  we  all  knew  him  well  and  our  knowledge 
of  him  was  supplemented  by  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
pubhc  press  concerning  his  varied  philanthropic  and  cultural  interests 
and  activities.  He  was  an  associate  of  whom  we  were  and  could  well 
be  proud.  We  who  knew  him  know  that  he  was  a  sweet  human  being, 
who  loved  things  that  were  right  and  things  that  were  good,  and  that 
he  was  always  willing  to  give  not  only  of  his  substance  but  also  of 
himself. 

We  all  enjoyed  our  association  with  him,  admired  his  fine  qualities 
and  profited  by  his  cooperation  and  help.  He  was  a  credit  to  our  people 
— he  was  a  credit  to  America.  We  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his  pass- 
ing, and  we  shall  miss  him.  But  while  we  mourn  his  loss  we  shall  al- 
ways feel  that  something  precious  remains — a  treasured  and  grateful 
memory  of  a  valued  and  beloved  associate. 
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Knowing,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  voiced,  however  inadequately, 
what  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  assembled  here,  may  I  suggest 
that,  instead  of  the  adoption  of  a  formal  resolution,  the  minutes  of  this 
part  of  our  meeting  constitute  the  record  and  expression  of  the  deep 
sorrow  we  feel  at  the  loss  of  our  beloved  associate,  Mr.  Sam  A.  Lew- 
isohn,  and  of  the  sympathy  which  the  members  of  this  Board  extend 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 

SAMUEL  S.  SCHNEIERSON,  President 
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THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

MARCH  20,  195  I 

_LHE  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  at  their  last  meeting,  expressed  their  deep  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  Sam  A,  Lewisohn,  their  friend  and  colleague. 

His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us.  We  were  aware  of  his  illness 
and  had  the  feeling  that  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  good  health  and 
his  characteristic  usefulness  in  behalf  of  the  pubhc  welfare. 

His  identity  with  our  Association  and  his  exceptional  interest  in 
the  correctional  problems  were  always  a  source  of  deep  gratification 
to  us.  Those  of  us  who  were  very  close  to  him  over  a  long  period  of 
years  will  miss  him  greatly. 

E .  R.CASS,  General  Secretary 
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THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART 

APRIL  12,  1951 


Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
records  with  great  sorrow  the  death  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn. 

His  death  is  a  grave  loss  for  the  world  of  art  and  the  Museum,  which 
he  has  served  so  well  for  many  years  as  an  officer  and  trustee.  All  who 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  encouragement  and  guidance  which  he  has  given  them  so  gener- 
ously as  a  passionate  lover  of  the  arts  and  a  discriminating  critic. 

Works  of  art  were  important  to  Sam  Lewisohn  not  only  because 
of  their  artistic  merit  but  also  because  he  saw  in  them  the  finest  gift  that 
creative  man  can  bestow  on  mankind.  They  brought  him  personally 
much  happiness  and  he  had  the  wonderful  gift  of  communicating  this 
enjoyment  to  others.  Sam  Lewisohn' s  devotion  to  art  was  inseparable 
from  his  devotion  to  his  fellow  men,  and  it  was  as  a  friend  of  the  artist 
and  as  a  great  patron  that  his  love  of  people  and  art  became  one. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

/xT  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Metropohtan 
Museum  of  Art  held  on  Monday,  the  nineteenth  of  March,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  following  RESOLUTION  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
hereby  record  their  deep  sorrow  on  the  sudden  death  of  their  fellow- 
Trustee, 

SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

ON  MARCH  ij,  1951 

Mr.  Lewisohn  was  elected  a  Trustee  on  November  10,  1949,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  developing  the  program  for  the  exhibition 
of  Contemporary  American  Art.  His  intense  interest  in  the  work  of 
living  artists,  his  broad  knowledge  of  current  art  movements  and  his 
unselfish  energy  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  American  Art  on  which  he  served  with  distinction  from  its  organi- 
zation until  his  death. 

During  his  tenure  of  oflSce,  Mr.  Lewisohn  endeared  himself  to  the 
Trustees  and  the  Staff  alike  by  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  his  genuine 
interest  in  the  Museum  and  its  activities.  We  have  lost  a  faithful  friend 
and  advisor,  and  the  City  of  New  York  a  distinguished  philanthropist 
and  patron  of  the  arts. 

ROLAND  L.  REDMOND,  President 
DUDLEY  T.  EASBY,  ]K. ,  Secretary 
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NEW  YORK   FOUNDATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

New  York  Foundation  held  on  Wednesday,  March  28, 195 1 

the  following  MINUTE  was  adopted: 


I 


T  IS  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  record  the  passing  of  Sam  A.  Lew- 
isohn,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Founda- 
tion for  thirty-three  years.  Although  the  Foundation  was  but  one  of  his 
many  interests,  he  nevertheless  contributed  much  to  the  furtherance  of 
its  activities. 

Each  problem  presented  received  his  careful  consideration.  His 
judgment  was  sound,  his  sense  of  social  responsibihty  deep  and  his 
vision  broad  and  forward  looking.  These  qualities  were  strengthened 
by  a  kindliness  which  insured  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  those 
who  served  with  him. 

Rich  in  his  appreciation  of  the  arts,  energetic  and  wise  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  wide-ranging  business  interests,  warmly  human  in 
his  personal  relationships,  he  brought  these  qualities  to  bear  on  many 
occasions  when  the  results  of  his  experience  were  needed  in  the  work 
of  the  Board. 

We,  his  colleagues,  are  grateful  for  the  years  of  wise  counsel  he  gave 
us,  and  treasure  the  memory  of  our  association  with  him. 

His  associates  record  their  deep  grief  and  have  Resolved  to  place 
this  Minute  upon  their  records  and  transmit  an  engrossed  copy  to  his 
family. 

DAVID  M.  HEYMAN,  President 
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For  the  family  and  friends  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn 

September  195 1 

The  Overbrook  Press,  Stamford,  Connecticut 
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